Dillon

DILLON, SIDNEY (May 7, i8i2-June 9,
1892), railroad-builder and financier, was born
in Northampton, Montgomery County, N. Y.,
where the family had resided for several genera-
tions. He was the son of Timothy Dillon, a
farmer. The family was poor, and Sidney re-
ceived only a meager education. At the age of
seven, tiring of farm life, he began work as a
"water boy" on the Mohawk & Hudson Railroad
from Albany to Schenectady, and when this road
was finished he was employed in a similar ca-
pacity on the Rensselaer & Saratoga Railroad.
Later he acted as an overseer and then foreman
on several other railroad construction projects in
New England. Finally he decided to enter into
business for himself, and although he had but
little capital he made a bid for the construction of
a short section of what is now the Boston & Al-
bany Railroad. The bid was accepted and the
work was satisfactorily completed in 1840. This
was the beginning of a contracting career of un-
usual extent and success; during the next thirty
years he built thousands of miles of railroad in
all parts of the country, either individually or in
association with other contractors. Among the
roads partially constructed by him were the Rut-
land & Burlington Railroad, the Central Rail-
road of New Jersey, the Philadelphia & Erie
Railroad, the Morris & Essex Railroad, the
Pennsylvania Railroad, the New Orleans, Mo-
bile & Chattanooga Railroad, and the Canada
Southern Railroad He also built for Cornelius
Vanderbilt the tunnel from the Grand Central
Station at Forty-second St., New York City, to
the Harlem River.

The greatest enterprise of his life was the con-
struction of the Union Pacific Railroad, with
which company he became actively associated in
1865 through stock purchase in the Credit Mo-
bilier. He was one of the principal contractors
and the directing authority for subsidiary con-
tractors. During the next four years he took an
active part in the construction of the road, fre-
quently traveling backward and forward along
the line and aiding the builders out of his abun-
dant experience. He took part in the ceremony
of laying the last rail in 1869, and one of the sil-
ver spikes with which the road was completed
remained in his possession until his death. In
1892 he published an article on the opening of
the-Union Pacific, with the title "Historic Mo-
ments : Driving the Last Spike of the Union Pa-
cific" (ScnbneiSs Magasine, August 1892). He
was a director of the Union Pacific Railroad
Company for twenty-eight years (1864-92) and
its president for nearly twelve years (from Mar.
11, 1874, to June 19,1884, and again from Nov.
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26, 1890, to Apr. 27, 1892). At the time of his
death he was chairman of the board of directors,
having been the first to be elected to that office.

After 1870 he was chiefly known as a financier.
He had by then accumulated a large fortune,
principally invested in railroad securities be^
cause of the fact that he had early adopted the
policy of taking as part payment shares of stock
of the companies for which he did construction
work. The management of these investments
gradually occupied a larger part of his time and
he became actively associated with Jay Gould in
the management of many of the properties con-
trolled by the latter. He also served as a direc-
tor in the Western Union Telegraph Company,
the Manhattan Elevated Railroad Company, the
Missouri Pacific Railroad, and several other
transportation organizations. On Mar. 26,1870,
he was elected a Fellow of the American Society
of Civil Engineers. Over six feet tall, heavily
built yet active, and speaking in a direct, incisive
manner, he conveyed the impression of a man
who knew what to do and how to do it, and was
fully able to command others in carrying out his
plans. He was unusually careful in negotiating
and entering into contracts and obligations, but,
when once undertaken, displayed great energy
and perseverance'in carrying them out. In 1841
he married Hannah Smith of Amherst, Mass.,
and they had two daughters. He died at his
home in New York City after an illness of three
months.

[Jas. Parton and others, Sketches of Men of Progress
(1870-71), pp. 587-93; Trans. Am. Soc. Civil Engi-
neers, XXXVI, 603-04, Dec. 1896; H. K. White, Hist,
of the U. P. Ry. (1895) ; E. L. Sabin, Building the Pa-
cific Ry. (1919) ; N. Trottman, Hist, of the Union Par
cific (1933) ; obituaries in the N. Y. papers of June 10,
1892, in Harper's Weekly, June 18, 1895, and in the Ry.
Age and Northwestern Railroader, June 17, 1892.]
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DIMAN, JEREMIAH LEWIS (May i, 1831-
Feb. 3, 1881), clergyman, educator, was born in
Bristol, R. L, where his ancestors had lived for
four generations. His father, Byron, a business
man of scholarly tastes, governor of his native
state in 1846-47, was a descendant of Thomas
Dimont, of French extraction, who settled in
East Hampton, L. L, about 1656; his mother,
Abby Alden Wight, was seventh in descent from
John Alden. After attending the public schools
of Bristol, J. Lewis, as from boyhood he chose to
be called, prepared for college under Rev. James
N. Sykes. Before he was sixteen he had writ-
ten a history of Bristol based on researches in
the town records and conversations with old in-
habitants, which was published in a weekly news-
paper. At Brown University, from which he
graduated in 1851, he added to the work required
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